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Guest Editorial 
The Show Must Go On— 


So Let’s Have Fashion Promotion 


Written Before America’s Entry Into the War 


Does fashion curl up and lie dormant 
in wartime? The answer is a good 
healthy ‘‘No,” though it certainly has 
enough reason to. But fashion is not 
just a bit of fluff, something superficial. 
It is a force that is as real and sturdy as 
a streamlined train, and it keeps right 
on going with the times. 

Priorities, yes. Fabric shortage, of 
course. High taxes, certainly. They 
are all part of the wartime picture. Still 
all these things plus an even more im- 
portant factor—a public state of mind 
that is far from gay—absolutely fail to 
take fashion off its feet. 

I lived through the last war as a mer- 
chant in Canada. And I know that 
fashion, far from weakening in wartime, 
actually takes a new lease on life. This 
is probably because then, as at no other 
time, women need the lift and strength- 
ened spirit that clothes can bring. 

My proposal is that women’s specialty 
shops and department stores with strong 
fashion departments set themselves the 
task of putting fashion promotion to 
work as a definite morale builder. Tobe 
able to do this in the face of necessary 
wartime simplification and standardiza- 
tion of dress is a challenge. Yet I know 
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the fashion merchants and buyers of 
America as a resourceful and imaginative 
lot. They will rise to it just as the 
designers have met their challenge. And 
surely all will agree that they are giving 
us beautiful and inspired clothes. 

The fact that a woman may not be 
able to buy many clothes makes it just 
that much more important that those 
that she does buy bring her increased 
satisfaction and pleasure. I believe 
that when a costume is sold as part of a 
general fashion trend it takes on im- 
portance and so adds a sense of impor- 
tance to the wearer. There is nothing 
more dispiriting to a woman than to goto 
a store to buy something merely to cover 
her body. Buying “just a dress” de- 
prives her of all the glow and ego-lift 
that should go with the purchase of 
clothes. 

Due to necessary emphasis on classics 
at this time, it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a store’s fashion promotion to 
become humdrum. Almost uncon- 
sciously the store puts too much empha- 
sis on prices, too much emphasis on the 
luck the customer is having in finding the 


(Continued on page 108) 














Rationing in Wartime 


JuLes BACKMAN 


This careful study of rationing as it has been and is being practised pro- 
vides a foretaste of what may be in store for us. 


War needs can be met either by 
increased production, the utilization of 
existing stocks, depletion of existing 
capital, borrowing from abroad, or a 
diversion from civilian consumption. 
These needs are so great in any major 
conflict that all sources must be drawn 
upon and as the war effort is intensified, 
a curtailment in civilian consumption 
becomes necessary and, in time, grows 
progressively greater. If goods that 
have a wide popular consumption are 
not available in adequate amounts to 
meet the demand, the authorities can 
either allow the price to rise until a new 
equilibrium is established or direct meas- 
ures can be taken to allocate the supply 
independently of the price system. 
The first alternative would mean that 
the supply would be obtained by those 
willing to pay the most for it. Thus, 
rising prices force the low-income groups 
to curtail their consumption of many 
goods. Popular indignation rises even 
more quickly than do prices if these 
shortages are accompanied by the neces- 
sity to stand in queues to obtain prod- 
ucts such as foods, and even then in 
many cases finding the store shelf bare. 
Charges of profiteering become wide- 
spread and there tends to be a de- 
terioration of civilian morale. Since 
this development in turn may adversely 
affect the war effort on the home front 


1 This article is a section of a book on War Economics 
to be published in February by Farrar and Rinehart. 
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and also lead to political repercussions, 
it must be averted. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that any government will 
long permit basic necessaries of life to 
be allocated solely through the mechan- 
ism of rising prices. The alternative is 
a system of rationing under which the 
government gives all members of the 
population an opportunity to secure a 
designated share of the available supply.? 


COUPON BOOKS 


Ration books are issued for each 
person and these must be presented 
when buying the controlled goods. 
These books (or in some cases cards) 
are usually obtained from local offices, 
which must keep records of the size of 
families and changes in their membership. 
Detachable coupons to cover a specified 
period are often used. Food rations 
are usually on a weekly basis, but the 
book may contain enough coupons for 
six months or a year. By numbering 
or dating the coupons it is possible to 
change the ration as supplies change 
without the necessity for issuing new 

2 The controls adopted by various countries in the 
present conflict have been outlined by the writer in War 
Time Price Control, Contemporary Law Pamphlet, Series 
4, Number 5, New York University, 1940; War Time Price 
Control and the Retail Trade, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 1940; and “British War Time Price Control,” 
Dun’s Review, August 1941. Detailed surveys of rationing 
are contained in: J. H. Richter, ‘Rationing in the United 
Kingdom,” Foreign Agriculture, January (1941), 13-24; 
Chapter III, World Economic Survey, 1939-1941, League of 
Nations, 1941; and in various issues of Foreign Crops and 
Markets, United States Department of Agriculture, 1940- 
1941, 
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books. An announcement is merely 
made that coupon number 10 will en- 
title the holder to 4 instead of 3 ounces 
of butter and the retailer honors it 
accordingly. Customers may either be 
allowed to present the ration book to 
any retailer or be required to register 
with, and make purchases from, one. 
The latter procedure makes possible a 
more accurate apportioning of supplies 
among retailers and ensures to the 
customer that he can obtain his share 
without the necessity for shopping 
around. In World War I, numbers 
were given to each customer in Germany 
and the retailer announced the hours 
when each number would be served. 
In this way the formation of queues was 
averted for food products. The retailers 
are usually required to register with the 
control agency. The supply he receives 
initially may be determined by the 
number of customers registered with 
him, multiplied by the ration. Subse- 
quent shipments are then determined 
by the number of coupons he collects 
since they should indicate the extent to 
which his stocks have been depleted. 
Although the desire to make supplies 
available to all members of the popu- 
lation is the basic reason for rationing, 
the amount will not always be uniform 
for each person. Larger rations of food 
are often permitted for those engaged 
in heavy work. Thus, soon after Ger- 
many attacked Russia in the summer of 
1941, rations were established for meat, 
bread, cereals, sugar, butter, and fish 
in Moscow. The population was di- 
vided into four categories—industrial and 
technical workers, nontechnical work- 
ers, nonworkers, and children under 12— 
and the largest rations were given to the 
first group. In connection with milk, 


higher rations are usually permitted for 
nursing mothers and children. In such 
case a “needs test’? determines the size 
of the ration. When coal for heating 
purposes is rationed, the basis is often 
the number and size of the rooms or 
the number of inhabitants. Unlimited 
amounts may also be permitted for 
certain groups in the community. Thus 
in the interest of public health, physi- 
cians may not be restricted in their use 
of gasoline even though other motorists 
are rationed. Sometimes a new product 
can be secured only if a used one is 
turned in. Germans were permitted to 
acquire new overcoats under the textile 
ration only upon the surrender of their 
old ones. 

Rations may be allotted either for 
selected commodities in terms of quan- 
tities or value or for groups of products. 
Usually, formal rationing is preceded by 
an attempt to ration on a voluntary 
basis. We turn now to a brief consider- 
ation of each of these methods. 


VOLUNTARY RATIONING 


Before a comprehensive system of 
rationing is imposed, the authorities 
often make an appeal to the public to 
curtail consumption of the scarce prod- 
uct. Widespread publicity is given to 
the shortage and efforts are made to 
educate consumers to modify practices 
resulting in wasteful consumption. The 
gasoline situation in the United States 
in the summer of 1941 is a good illustra- 
tion. Certain driving practices, such 
as exceeding economical speed limits, 
‘“jack-rabbit” starting, incorrect tire 
inflation, etc., were publicized as leading 
to a waste of gas. Tuning of motors 
were suggested to ensure maximum 
mileage. Such measures will usually 
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prove unsatisfactory, especially in con- 
nection with commodities that can be 
hoarded, since the publicity calls the 
attention of consumers to scarcity situ- 
ations they might otherwise overlook 
and accentuates the problem by stimu- 
lating a demand for hoarding purposes 
and the withholding of supply by pro- 
ducers in anticipation of higher prices. 

A second type of voluntary rationing 
is illustrated by the meatless days, 
inaugurated in World War I in the 
United States and the pastry-less days 
in France during World War II. These 
products are not sold on designated days 
of the week when consumers are expected 
to forgo consumption. If the amount 
the retail stores may acquire is reduced 
there will be a corresponding reduction 
in total consumption and hence under 
these circumstances the desired curtail- 
ment is effected. However, there still 
is no assurance that the limited supplies 
will be equitably distributed among 
consumers. On the contrary, those who 
have the time to shop, or who have 
friends in the retail business, or have 
larger incomes may be favored at the 
expense of those consumers who are 
not so favorably situated. Even if the 
retailers enforce some sort of unofficial 
rationing, many persons will acquire 
disproportionate shares of the limited 
supplies while others acquire none. 
This development may necessitate re- 
course to one of the more rigid types of 
rationing discussed below. If on the 
other hand, the supply distributed to 
retailers is not adequately curtailed, 
consumers will tend to increase their 
purchases during the periods when they 
can be made and consume them in 
other periods. Thus, a limitation of 
the hours during which gasoline could be 


sold had the initial effect of causing 
motorists to fill up their tanks or extra 
gasoline cans while the stations re- 
mained open. Except for the psycholog- 
ical effect, which might be considerable, 
consumption in many cases would be 
curtailed only if a motorist were pre- 
vented from taking a long trip during 
the hours when sales were forbidden or 
was restricted because he had failed to 
fill up during business hours. In gen- 
eral, therefore, although some curtail- 
ment could be effected by this type of 
voluntary rationing the results would 
not be satisfactory, either because the 
cut was not sharp enough or because 
supplies were not equitably distributed. 


RATIONING BY QUANTITY 


A more definitive type of rationing 
occurs when each civilian is permitted 
to acquire only a specific quantity of 
the controlled goods. The simplest 
method of determining the permissible 
ration is to divide the available supply 
by the number of consumers. This 
would ensure that all rations would be 
met in full. However, due to differences 
in tastes and incomes, every consumer 
would not necessarily acquire his full 
ration—especially if only a few products 
were subject to shortages—and hence it 
is sometimes possible to increase the 
ration somewhat in the assurance that 
the higher ration would not result in a 
demand that exceeded available sup- 
plies. Thus in England early in 1940 
it was reported that “‘the full allocation 
of butter and bacon is not being bought 
because a large number of people cannot 
afford the rations at the present time.” 
Consequently, these rations were in- 
creased. 

Another method that can be used is 
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to determine the average prewar con- 
sumption of a product and then set the 
ration at that level. This procedure 
will also reduce consumption by affect- 
ing adversely all who used more than 
the average, while it would leave un- 
disturbed consumers who used the 
product in moderate amounts. How- 
ever, this method of determining rations 
is not related to the available supply and 
hence the rations may be more or less 
than can be supplied. This measure 
will usually be most useful as an interim 
measure during the period required to 
work out a more careful rationing system. 


RATIONING BY VALUE 


It is not feasible to ration every com- 
modity on a quantity basis, and hence 
recourse must be had either to a value 
basis or group rations. When rations 
are on a value basis, consumers are per- 
mitted to make a maximum expenditure 
for them. If a product is part of a 
closely related family of products, has a 
large number of different qualities, and 
there is a high degree of substitutability 
among them by consumers, then a value 
ration may prove to be the most flexible. 
Meat products which were rationed in 
this way in England in World Wars I 
and II furnish a good illustration. In 
World War II, meat rations were in- 
itially fixed at 37 cents per week for 
adults and half that amount for children. 
On this basis adults could acquire about 
2 pounds of meat a week. These rations 
were reduced substantially in 1941. By 
permitting consumers to spend a speci- 
fied amount for meat, differences in 
taste could be satisfied and each con- 
sumer could secure that cut or combina- 
tion of cuts that yielded the greatest 
satisfaction. One effect, however, is to 


concentrate the demand on low-priced 
meats in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of food value for the permitted 
expenditure. The curtailed demand for 
the more expensive qualities will prob- 
ably also necessitate a lower price for 
them if a large amount of waste is to be 
avoided. Price fixing for lower quali- 
ties would prevent their prices from 
rising as would ordinarily be expected. 
In fixing prices and setting the rations, 
such shifts in demand must be kept in 
mind. 


GROUP RATIONS 


In some cases it is neither desirable 
nor feasible to ration commodities indi- 
vidually as indicated above. Or, it is 
desired to give consumers a greater 
amount of choice and hence two or more 
products are grouped together. The 
consumer then has the opportunity to 
determine what combination of products 
he will take for his ration; to the extent 
that one of the products is desired more 
intensely, consumption of the others 
must be correspondingly reduced. Sub- 
stitute products may be combined for 
such a group ration. In England a 
butter-margarine ration of 6 ounces per 
week plus 2 ounces of cooking fat (lard, 
compound lard, or margarine) was insti- 
tuted in July 1940. At first, the con- 
sumer could take his entire ration in 
either butter or margarine or combine 
them in any way he desired. But as 
supplies of butter were reduced, a maxi- 
mum limit of 4 ounces and then 2 ounces 
was placed upon the amount of butter 
that could be obtained in the joint 
ration which remained at 6 ounces. 
Thus, although the group ration does 
not match up supply and demand for 
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selected products as effectively as indi- 
vidual rationing, an approximate balance 
may be achieved by limiting the demand 
for any member of the group. 

The group ration is much more im- 
portant in connection with products 


TABLE I. CLOTHING RATION OF MEN 


subject to a point-system rationing in 
Germany, Italy, and England in World 
War II. Under the point system each 
product in the group is given a point 
value and the consumer is allotted a 
maximum number of points for a given 




















Great Britain | Germany 
| 
Coupons Total Ration | ‘Total Ration 

Unlined macintosh or cape 9 13.6 25 
Lined macintosh or overcoat 16 24.2 50 
Coat, jacket (blazer) 13 19.7 32 
Waistcoat 5 7.6 8 
Pullover (cardigan, jersey) 5 7.6 30 
Trousers (breeches, kilt) 8 12.1 20 
(of fustian or corduroy) 5 7.6 — 

Shorts 5 7.6 15 
Overalls, dungarees 6 9.0 . 
Dressing gown, bathing gown { 30 
Night shirt ; 8 12.1 25 
Pajamas 30 
Shirt or combinations (woolen) 8 iz. t 
(other material) 5 7.0 20 

Pants 12 
Vest 15 
Bathing costume , 4 6.1 20 
Child’s blouse t 
Other undergarments | t 
Pair of socks { 3 4.5 5 
stockings \ 8 

Collar or tie 1 1.5 3 
Two handkerchiefs 1 LS 4 
Scarf or pair of gloves (or mittens) 2 3.0 7 
Pair of slippers or goloshes 4 6.0 t 
boots or shoes 7 10.6 ’ 

3 


leggings, gaiters, or spats 











* Requires special permit. 


t Not provided for; in most cases because not in common use. 


Source: The Economist, June 14, 1941, p. 802. 


which are not subject to regular con- 
sumption or which are available in such 
variety as to make individual product 
rationing a practical impossibility. 
Probably the best illustration is fur- 
nished by textile products that were 


period of time; e.g., a year. Thus, in 
November 1939 each individual in 
Germany received a Reich clothing card 
which permitted him to buy 100 points 
of clothing a year. Some of the point 
values included: 
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Points 
ear ree 60 
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Woman’s woolen dress............ 40 
Pair Of Stockings... 2... 6605 00 4 


The English rationing of textiles was 
not put into effect until the middle of 
1941. » Under the English system, the 
ration was initially 66 coupons a year. 
The coupon values given to selected 
men’s clothing are shown in table I on 
page 102, which also shows the relative 
per cent of the total ration accounted 
for by each item and the comparable 
per cent in Germany. In every case 
each product used up less of the ration 
in England than in Germany. 

The inclusion of such a large number 
of items in a group gives a great deal 
of freedom to the consumer in the selec- 
tion of the products to fill his ration. 
This freedom in turn may make it almost 
impossible to equalize the demand and 
supply for each product of the group. 
However, some equality may be achieved 
if shortages are so great that consumers 
are willing to take whatever is available 
rather than forgo the use of their 
coupon. In any event, the main objec- 
tives of such a scheme, namely the 
reduction in total demand and the 
allocation of the remainder on some 
equitable basis can be achieved. Fur- 
thermore, consumers may not be so 
adversely affected as the reduction in 
the quantity available might indicate. 
Thus, if all qualities of a product re- 
quired the same number of coupons as 
was the case in England, there would be 
a tendency to purchase better qualities 


and thus offset the reduction in quantity 
by acquiring clothes with a longer 
service life. 


WHEN TO RATION 


When should rationing start? Shall 
the authorities wait until shortages 
actually exist or should they attempt 
to anticipate them? In the latter case, 
rationing becomes a device for reducing 
current consumption to ensure that 
future consumption will not have to be 
cut too drastically. It is also a means 
of preventing the accumulation of stocks 
by hoarders and speculators. Such a 
measure equalizes consumption over a 
period of time as well as equalizing it 
between consumers at a point in time. 
England during World War II rationed 
tea which was available in plentiful 
supply in order to build up large stocks 
for protection in the event the German 
counter blockade was successful. 


EFFECTS OF RATIONING 


In peacetime, the proportions of 
different products consumed by _ indi- 
viduals or families vary. Some persons 
use more meat products, others like 
dairy products, and so on. One group 
spends a great deal on a home and 
reduces consumption of other products 
while another is more concerned with 
clothing or automobiles. Under condi- 
tions of wartime shortages that are 
accompanied by rationing, these differ- 
ences tend to be evened out. The more 
extensive the area affected by rationing 
the more uniform consumption tends to 
become. However, by the use of group 
rations a great deal of flexibility is 
imparted to the system and individual 
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differences in taste may continue to be 
satisfied. 

The indirect effects of rationing must 
also be considered. Thus, there tend 
to be set in motion forces which neces- 
sitate the rationing of an ever widening 
number of goods. Since purchases of 
the rationed goods are limited and the 
amount that can be expended for them 
is also limited as the result of price 
fixing, demand is diverted to other 
products. For some products it may 
soon exceed the available supply and 
thus necessitate additional rationing if 
they are necessaries of life. Where 
there are good substitutes for the 
rationed product the likelihood of a 
concentration of demand for them 
thereby creating new shortages is highly 
probable. These tendencies are evi- 
dent in England in World War II. 
Butter was rationed at the beginning 
of 1940 and soon margarine and cooking 
fats were also subject to rationing; in 
1941 cheese was added to the list. If 
only one or two products are rationed 
and their substitutes are available in 
plentiful supply this tendency for ration- 
ing to beget more rationing will not be 
operative. 

Another effect of rationing may be 
to reduce the supply which reaches the 
market. This is especially true of farm 
products since the farmer may retain a 
large share for himself or divert it to 
friends or, in some cases, to those who 
are willing to pay large premiums to 
obtain the supplies. The “food ex- 
cursions” into farm areas on which 
Germans went to secure food in World 
War I illustrates this practice. The 
prevention of such practices is a very 
difficult task for the administrative 
authorities. That such diversions take 


place at the farm as well as at various 
stages of the distributive process is 
clearly indicated by the development in 
many European countries of secret 
markets or black bourses in rationed 
products. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED STATES 


The entrance of the United States 
into World War ITI on December 8, 1941, 
raises the question of the role rationing 
will play in our war economy. AI- 
though food products have been rationed 
extensively by other belligerents (except 
Canada), it is unlikely that rationing 
on a similar scale will be necessary here. 
We have ample productive facilities to 
meet practically all our needs of basic 
foodstuffs and the authorities have 
already taken steps to increase the 
output in 1942 to the largest amounts 
on record for many products. Of course, 
temporary shortages may develop, due 
to disruption of transportation facilities, 
adverse weather conditions, hoarding by 
some persons, etc.; but these scattered 
cases will probably be handled mainly 
through some form of voluntary 
rationing. 

However, formal rationing will prob- 
ably be necessary for nonfood products. 
Thus, the war demand for tankers may 
necessitate rationing of gasoline on 
the Eastern seaboard. Similarly, sharp 
curtailment of various consumers’ durable 
goods, such as automobiles, electrical 
appliances, rubber tires, etc., will make 
necessary some type of rationing, unless 
prices are permitted to rise sharply or 
a high excise tax is imposed upon them. 
The rationing of these latter products 
will prove particularly difficult because 
they are purchased irregularly. Special 
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techniques may have to be devised. 
Thus, persons with automobiles less than 
three years old, for example, might be 
prohibited from acquiring a new car. 
Or purchasers of tires might be required 
to;turn in their used tires so that they 


can be reconditioned for sale.* In any 
event, the various conditions discussed 
previously and especially the character- 
istics of the product will be determining 
factors in the rationing system to be 
used. 


Promoting the Linen, Domestics, and 
Blanket Department 


Vita M. PUTTER 


This is a summary of a special study of 30 pages prepared by the author 
in conjunction with Professors Edwards and Wingate and published by 
the School of Retailing. Copies may be obtained from the School. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


In planning promotions of the linens, 
domestics, and blankets, the buyer faces 
several problems: 


1. The department as a whole often is not 
promoted in proportion to volume contri- 
buted. In many stores, apparel depart- 
ments are overpromoted, while linens, 
domestics, and blankets receive inade- 
quate emphasis. 

2. Often, it is the practice of the store not 
to promote the department consistently 
throughout the year. Habit-bound stores 
sometimes concentrate promotions in two 
or three peak months (such as January 
and August). 

3. Price appeal is generally overemphasized, 
with many of the basic buying urges 
neglected. Along with price, promotional 
events should feature fashion, service- 
ability, and quality. 

4. In this department, supporting media are 
not used to best advantage. Wherever 


3 The first measure of civilian rationing was instituted 
January 5, 1942, when the sale of new tires was restricted 
to seven designated groups, including cars of physicians, 
ambulances, buses, farm tractors, etc. 


possible, buyers should use strong internal 
promotions to back up the store’s external 
promotions and to capitalize more fully on 
store traffic. 


BUDGET 


In planning promotional activities, the 
first step is the formulation of a promo- 
tional budget, based upon the sales 
volume realizable. 

Sales Volume. According to the find- 
ings of the New York University survey, 
the linen, domestics, and blanket de- 
partment generally accounts for about 
5 per cent of total store volume, with a 
range of from 2.5 to 12.5 percent. This 
range may be accounted for—partly—by 
the fact that some stores include lines not 
commonly thought of as “linens and 
domestics” (such as piece goods and 
curtains), and other stores have more 
limited lines than are found in the 
typical department as classified above. 

Publicity. Since these “linen and 
domestics” departments contribute an 
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average of 5 per cent of total store sales, 
it is logical to find that they receive 
about 5 per cent of the total store pub- 
licity appropriation; the range reported 
was from 2.7 to 10 per cent. 

The departments within the stores 
studied spend about 5 per cent of their 
own sales on publicity, with newspaper 
advertising receiving fully 60 per cent 
of the linen, domestics, and blanket 
appropriation. 

A composite analysis made of the 
advertising expenditures of the reporting 
stores shows that the month-by-month 
distribution of advertising follows fairly 
closely the month-by-month distribution 
of sales. 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF SALES AND 
ADVERTISING BY Montus 





Pe: Cent of 
Annual Adver- 
tising Appro- 
Pao, Spent 
in Each Month 


Per Cent of 
Annual Sales 
Obtained in 
Each Month 

















Sales | 
wa | | Month it py Rt od 
Mont | Nex |ucitie] Ney | Rem, 
Univer en Univer--  Ex- 
sity acct sity pendi- 
Survey ages Survey ture 
10 | Feb, | 6.0| 5.4| 6.0/ 6.5 
12 | March | 5.0) 5.5| 4.0/ 6.0 
11 | April | 6.0! 5.4} 8.0! 7.0 
7|May | 7.0] 7.5| 7.0} 7.5 
8 | June | 6.0} 6.8/ 6.0| 7.0 
9 | July | 7.0) 6.5] 6.0) 7.0 
| Spring | 
| total | 37.0 | 37.1 | 37.1 | 41.0 
4 | August | 10.0] 88/10.0/| 9.0 
3 | Sept. | 10.0; 9.6) 9.0} 9.0 
6 | Oct. Ips pt 9.0| 9.0 
5 | Nov. | 9.0) 9.0| 9.0} 9.0 
2 | Dec. sae 1.0, 11.0 110 
1 | Jan. (12.0 | 12.6 | 15.0 12.0 
| Fall total | 63.0 | 62.9 | 63.0 | 59.0 





The following discussion is included 
of the relationship between advertising 


and sales: 


In general, advertising distribution should 
follow sales distribution. However, it is often 
expedient to depart slightly from an exactly 
proportionate distribution as the recommended 
expenditures indicate. 

During low volume months, stores, for the follow- 
ing reasons, might spend slightly higher than 
proportionate amounts: 

1. There is a need for keeping the merchan- 
dise and the department continuously 
before the customer. 

2. There might be an opportunity to attract 
extra volume by means of special selling 
events. With fixed expenses constant, 
extra volume at even a high cost is likely 
to increase total profit. 

3. It may be advantageous to stimulate 
demand early in the season and thereby 
develop a reputation for alertness before 
volume selling normally begins. 

4. Higher markups obtained in nonsale 
months may warrant expenditures that 
are high in relation to sales, but not in 
relation to the profit margin. 

During high volume months, stores might wisely 
spend slightly lower than proportionate amounts, 
for the following reasons: 

1. It may be possible to secure adequate 
publicity and to induce sufficient traffic 
without spending proportionately large 
portions of the annual advertising budget. 

2. Normal heavy store traffic in peak months 
may make it possible to achieve maximum 
volume with a relatively low advertising 
expenditure. Usually, the department 
can curtail the December appropriation, 
for instance, slightly less than the pro- 
portionate per cent of sales, and can devote 
the savings to months when it may be 
used to more profit. 

Sale months may be exceptions to this rule. 
Some sales, being artificially stimulated, may 
require a percentage equal to the per cent of 
annual sales contributed. 


MAJOR PROMOTIONAL ITEMS 


About 90 per cent of linen, domestics, 
and blanket promotions were found to 
center around the following items: 
bedspreads, sheets and cases, towels, 
blankets and comfortables, and tables 
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and novelty linens. The following table 
shows the distribution of sales con- 
tributed by each of these classifications, 
and the percentage of total advertising 
allotted to each: 


TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF SALES AND ADVER- 
TISING BY MERCHANDISE CLASSIFICATIONS 
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Table linens 25 15 
Sheets and cases 20 20 
Bedspreads 15 20 
Blankets and comfortables 15 15 
Towels 15 15 
Miscellaneous 10 15 
100 100 


and other months are traditionally poor 
for each of the merchandise classifica- 
tions. According to the reports of 
coéperating stores, the two best and 
the two poorest months for each of the 
major classifications are as given in 
table 3. 

The three leading items in each of the 
fall months were revealed to be the 
following: 

Month First Second Third 
August Sheets and cases Pillows Bedspreads 


September Blankets and Bedspreads Sheets 
comfortables 


October Blankets and Bedspreads Table linens 
comfortables 
November Table linens Blankets Bedspreads 
and com- 
fortables 
December Tableand fancy Turkish Bedspreads 
linens towels 
January Sheets and cases Turkish Table linens 
towels 


FACTS TO STRESS IN ADVERTISING 


The report emphasizes that people 
do not buy a price. They buy mer- 


TABLE 3. Two Best AND Two Poorrest MontTHS FOR EACH CLASSIFICATION 





Next to 

Best Month Second Best Month Slowest Month Slowest Month 
Bedspreads December May and October July February 
Sheets and cases January August February March 
Towels December January February March 
Blankets and comforta- December September and Novem- = April February and July 

bles ber 
December January February July 


Table linen 





It can be seen that advertising allot- 
ments follow sales closely, except that 
there is a tendency to spend more than a 
proportionate amount on bedspreads and 
less than a proportionate amount on 
linens. 

Best and poorest months for each 
classification. There is general agree- 
ment, according to the survey, that 
some months are traditionally good, 


chandise for what it will do for them, at a 
price they are able and willing to pay. 
Accordingly, every advertisement should 
include suitable merchandise facts, other 
than price, chosen from the following 
list: 


. Name of merchandise 

. Materials—kind and quality or grade 
. Appearance—designs, colors, sizes 

. Construction—tailoring 


Bm WN 
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5. Durability—tesistance to washing, 
shrinking, fading 

6. Special features—differences and superi- 
orities 

7. Uses and benefits to user—comfort, 
serviceability 

8. Timeliness of the offering 

9. Completeness of assortments 

10. Prestige of brand name 

11. Special services available, such as 
credit, lay-away, phone and _ mail 


order 


————oo 


American Vocational 
Association Convention 


The Proceedings of the Business Edu- 
cation Section of the American Voca- 
tional Association Convention, San 
Francisco (December 16-18, 1940), con- 
tains copies of papers, addresses, and 
reports of discussion of all meetings, 
including office education, distributive 
education, and the general and luncheon 
sessions. Much attention is given to 
training for retailing. Copies may be 
obtained from the State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


(Continued from page 97) 


fabric available. The story of the dress, 
what inspired the designer, why America 
wants its dresses that way this year— 
that is all omitted. 

Already this swing is beginning to be 
evident in fashion promotions across the 
country. Already there is a certain 
sameness in presentation that is replac- 
ing the gayety and freshness of other 
years. If you do not believe me, get a 
file of newspapers for this year and a cor- 
responding one from four years ago. 
You will see the difference. 

My proposal is that promotion people 
from New York to California and back 
make it their special assignment to light 
up with drama and imagination the 
necessary style plateau that lies ahead. 
It is up to us to see that the show does 
goon. We can do it. It will be good 
for stores, good for the public. And it 
will be good business besides. 

Wrtuuam M. Hoimes 




















Group-Order Purchasing of Staples 


R. H. Witson 


In the JOURNAL OF RETAILING for February 1941 is an article by Mr. Joseph 

C. Robbins entitled “A Scientific Method of Stock Control for Staples” 

which gives as a “‘tentative suggestion” a method for handling group orders. 

As Mr. Robbins remarks, “there is necessity for more research and experi- 

mentation along these lines.” Such research has been undertaken by the 
author and his findings are reported here. 


Mr. Robbins’s suggestion is based on 
the fact that there can be prepared for 
any stockroom a simple table’ from 
which the most economical amount of 
stock to be purchased can be deter- 
mined. The goal in the reordering of 
staples should be to keep at a minimum 
the costs involved in stocking and re- 
ordering. Large stocks and reorders 
increase carrying charges but reduce re- 
stocking costs. Small stocks and fre- 
quent reorders reduce carrying charges 
but increase restocking costs. As Mr. 
Robbins pointed out, it is possible to 
determine the point at which the sum of 
these two factors isata minimum. The 
greater the rate of sale, the greater the 
frequency with which stocks can be eco- 
nomically reordered. Table 1 is based 
on this principle for a stockroom where 
the carrying rate is 8 per cent and the 
average cost of restocking an item, 
omitting fixed overhead charges, is 
70 cents. 

The operating factors for the stock- 
room are obtained as follows: 


Per Cent 
1. Carrying rate 
Interest on investment......... 5 
Obsolescence and depreciation... 2 
SE, sc oS Et Pere Pete eees 1 
| Se eae ley. 5h 8 


1 See “A Universal System of Stock Control,’’ Purchas- 
ing, XI: 1 (September 1941) 
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TABLE 1. ORDERING AMOUNT? 


Time 
Ouarterl Ordering Ordering 
Deman Amount Amount Will Last 
Doliars Dollars Weeks 
2 a: 52 
10  - al 32 
15 30 26 
25 40 21 
50 60 16 
75 75 13 
100 85 11 
150 100 9 
200 120 8 
250 130 7 
300 145 6 
500 185 5 
800 235 4 
1,000 265 3.5 
2,000 375 2.4 
3,000 460 2 
5,000 590 1.5 


® Based on formula: ordering amount= 





2X restocking cost X annual sales 


carrying rate 


It is assumed that the size of the stock- 
room, and the charge for lighting, clean- 
ing, etc., do not change with the amount 
of stock ordered; otherwise a figure would 
have to be included for these expenses. 


2. Average cost of restocking (per order, 
omitting fixed overhead charges) 
Purchasing department, in- 
cluding buying and clerical... $.32 
Stores and receiving depart- 


OSS oe tg Fi et - ee 
Voucher department........ 15 
$.70 


4 
i 
h 
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Note the application of these rates in 
the table above, where 75 are sold in 3 
months and 3 months’ supply is ordered 
at once, the average stock, except for re- 
serve, is $37.50. Carrying charges on 
this stock are 8 per cent or $3. With 
order costs 70 cents each, the annual cost 
is $2.80. Thus the total cost is $5.80. 
It can be demonstrated that no other fre- 
quency of order will yield as low a total 
cost—thus an order for 75 every 13 weeks 
is the most economical amount when 
sales are $75 a quarter. 


GROUP ORDERS 


Now suppose four items in this stock- 
room are purchased from one manufac- 
turer and that records are kept so that 
the quarterly rate of movement for each 
can be determined. It is then a simple 
matter to obtain from table 1 the most 
economical amount of stock to order for 
each and record it as follows: 


TABLE 2 
Time 

Ordering 

Ouarterly Amount 

Rate of Ordering Will Last 

Item Movement Amount (in weeks) 
A $25.00 $40.00 21 
B 50.00 60.00 16 
Cc 75.00 75.00 13 
D 100.00 85.00 11 


Total. . $250.00 


Mr. Robbins now suggests that it 
might be more economical to add up the 
four quarterly rates given above (i.e., 
$250.00) and from table 1, using $250 
as the going rate, place one group order 
for $130 (the ordering amount for a rate 
of $250 from table 1) instead of four 
separate orders as above. Then order 
for each item an amount in proportion 
to its share of the total quarterly rate of 
movement. On this basis the amount of 
each item ordered will be: 


Item A—3%s%5 of $130 = $13.00 
Item B—»°5"5 of $130 = 26.00 
Item C—y¥s%y of $130 = 39.00 
Item D422 of $130 = 52.00 

$130.00 


In effect this is the same as ordering 
seven weeks’ supply of each item on the 
same group order. 

Now it can be shown mathematically 
that the group order will be more eco- 
nomical to operate, provided the sum of 
the yearly costs of placing restocking 
orders for each individual item, if 
ordered separately, is more than the 
yearly cost of placing restocking orders 
on the group-order basis. 


OPERATION IN PRACTICE 


Using the above example it should be 
easy to see how this works in practice. 
Since it costs an average of 70 cents to 
replenish stock and since the items are 
ordered on a 21, 16, 13, and 11 weeks’ 
basis, respectively, when ordered sepa- 
rately, the yearly restocking costs are: 


Item A—3? X .70 = $1.73 
Item B—}# X .70 = 2.28 
Item C—?% X .70 = 2.80 
Item D—?7 X .70 = 3.31 


Total. ...$10.12 


This is the total yearly restocking cost 
when all items are ordered separately. 


INCREASED COSTS OF RESTOCKING 
GROUP ORDERS 


On the group-order basis, using Mr. 
Robbins’s method, the yearly cost would 
be 52 X .70 or $5.20. It must be obvi- 
ous, however, that it is not right to use 
the average cost of 70 cents in this case 
because although only one order is placed 
for the four items there is almost four 
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times the work in the stock maintenance 
department, the receiving department, 
and the stockrooms on this one order. 
In these departments there may be such 
savings, however, as having only one 
package to open instead of four and it is 
found in the stockrooms of Bell Labora- 
tories that the average cost of restocking 
has increased as follows: 


Average cost of restocking (per group order 
of four items, omitting fixed overhead 


charges) 
Purchasing department, includ- 
ing buying and clerical......... $.32 
Stores and receiving department. .64 
Voucher department........... Bh oo. 





$1.11 


The change in the average cost of re- 
stocking from 70 cents to $1.11 changes 
the amount which is most economical to 
order. This change can easily be deter- 
mined by the use of table 3.? 


TABLE 3 


ITo Obtain the Most Eco- 
nomical Ordering Amount 
for Group Orders 


Number Multiply the Normal 
Items in Group Ordering Amount by the 
Order Following Figure 
- 4 
3 4.2 
+ Loo 
5 ice 
6 1.4 
7 io 
8 s 
9 1.6 
10 Let 


All that is necessary is to use table 1 to 
get the normal ordering amount for the 
group order and then multiply this by 
the factor in table 3, depending on the 
number of items there are in the group 
order. In the case under consideration 

2 This table is prepared by using the formula given in 
the paper in Purchasing where it is shown that the most 


economical ordering amount is proportional to the square 
root of the average cost of restocking. 
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the figure of $130 is obtained from table 
1 and this should be multiplied by 1.3 
from table 3 for four items in the group 
order, giving a new ordering amount of 
$169.00. 

This amount of stock will last nearly 
nine weeks so there will be six group 
orders per year; since they average $1.11 
each, the yearly cost of restocking for 
the group order is $6.66. This is still 
well below the total cost of $10.12 when 
restocking each item separately. It can, 
therefore, be stated definitely that in this 
case the placing of a group order reduces 
the yearly operating costs. 

It can also be shown mathematically 
that this is true for other groupings of 
orders provided the method indicated 
above is followed. 


RECOMMENDED METHOD 


Consequently, the following routine 
method of operation for group orders is 
recommended: 


1. Prepare a table similar to table 1 for the 
particular stockroom concerned. This is readily 
done by following the method outlined in the 
paper, “A Universal Method of Stock Control,” 
in Purchasing for September 1941. Use this 
for all purchases of single stock items. 

2. Group all orders for stock which are ob- 
tained from one supplier. 

3. Determine the quarterly rate of movement 
in dollars for each item on the group order. 
Add these together and obtain a total quarterly 
rate. Use this in the ordering amount table to 
obtain a figure for the ordering amount. 

4. Correct this figure to make it the most 
economical amount by multiplying it by the 
figure obtained from table 3. 

5. Order an amount of stock for each item 
in proportion to its share of the total quarterly 
rate of movement of the group order. 

6. Establish a date file based on the time the 
group order will last so that another order will 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Monopoly in Retail Food Distribution 


Hucu M. Foster 


Is there a retail food monopoly? If there is, is it big enough to interfere 
with the defense program? If it is not, is it worth while regulating now? 
Here is a survey of the facts. 


In view of the current investigation of 
food distribution by the Department of 
Justice, it is important to review the 
evidence in regard to monopolistic prac- 
tices. Is monopoly possible in a trade 
so vast, so ramified, so diverse in meth- 
ods, and with so many outlets, all keenly 
competing with one another? Do spo- 
radic or isolated instances of unfair 
methods of competition indicate a na- 
tional economic trend toward monopoly? 

The principal records published on the 
subject do not sustain the charge of 
monopoly. Rather, they tend to refute 
it. Such records include investigations 
by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
hearings on the Patman chain-store bill,! 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee reports, and the Bureau of Cen- 
sus. In addition, the author’s own sta- 
tistical tabulation of food distribution by 
chains and independents, 1929 to 1939, 
suggests fierce, not to say ruthless, com- 
petition.” 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
INVESTIGATION 


The present investigation of the food 
business by the Department of Justice 
has been announced as having for its 
principal purposes the elimination of 
violations of the antitrust laws, the 
reduction of family bills, and the in- 
crease of farmers’ income. The second 
and third purposes should have a popu- 


1H. R. 1, Seventy-sixth Congress. 
2 See table 1, based on data from the annual reviews of 


Progressive Grocer. 
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lar appeal, but the revelations of 
monopoly have not thus far been impres- 
sive. However, recent indictments in 
Connecticut and in Washington, D. C., 
it must be admitted, come close to cer- 
tain phases of monopoly. In Connecti- 
cut, the Federal Grand Jury indicted a 
number of grocery concerns and the Con- 
necticut Food Council for horizontal 
price fixing at levels higher than the Con- 
necticut Unfair Sales Practices Act 
provides and for actions to make such 
prices effective by threats of prosecution 
against grocers refusing to comply. In 
Washington, four chains, two bakery 
unions, three other corporations, and 
twelve individuals were indicted for con- 
spiring to maintain uniform and non- 
competitive prices for bread sold by the 
chains. But these are isolated examples 
and are only in the indictment stage. 


NATURE OF MONOPOLY 


Mr. Thurman Arnold, Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States, im- 
plies that an industry in which 30 or 40 
per cent of the business is obtained by 
three or four firms is monopolistic or at 
least potentially monopolistic. On the 
other hand, Mr. A. C. Hoffman, Princi- 
pal Agricultural Economist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, makes it clear that true 
monopoly must be exercised by a single 
firm or, failing that, that collusion must 
be proved among a number of firms.’ 

3 Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power. 


Monograph No. 35, Large-Scale Organization in the Food 
Industries. Temporary National Economic Committee. 
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As Mr. Hoffman implies, the ascribing of 
the major portion of any business to a 
given number of firms (two or more) 
does not mean anything, unless con- 
spiracy is proved. In the good old days 
of the oil, steel, meat, tobacco, and other 
trusts, any one who read a newspaper 
knew the meaning of monopoly, but 
since then trade practices, good and bad, 
have been refined. However, for the 
purpose of this article, monopoly will 
mean such dominance by a retail food 
distributor as to destroy competition, 
control prices, restrict production or dis- 
tribution, or otherwise to interfere with 
interstate commerce on a national scale. 

On the question of what percentage of 
a given business must be done by a con- 
cern or group of concerns in collusion to 
constitute monopoly, Mr. Hoffman ar- 
gues that even if as low a percentage as 
25 per cent were established as the meas- 
ure of monopolistic control, most food 
corporations would be left untouched.‘ 
Although he estimates that corporate 
grocery chains are retailing today ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all food prod- 
ucts sold through retail outlets, he does 
not mention the word “monopoly” in 
this connection, but instead, throughout 
the course of his study, exonerates cor- 
porate grocery chains from that charge. 

Mr. Hoffman disagrees with Mr. Ar- 
nold in ascribing monopoly to a firm or a 
group of firms doing the major portion of 
a certain business. Mr. Hoffman con- 
tends that monopoly means that all the 
supply is concentrated in the hands of a 
single firm or of several firms in such 
complete agreement as to act as one. 
The dominant firm naturally assumes the 
position of price leadership, but if it 
raises its prices to increase its profits, 


4 Large-Scale Organization in the Food Industries, op. 
cil. 
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smaller firms will follow. However, Mr. 
Hoffman does not see much danger, be- 
cause the large firm would not do this if 
it knew the smaller ones would expand 
their operations or if the food industries 
could bring into activity unused re- 
sources and facilities to increase their 
output under the stimulus of higher 
prices. 


DO LARGE DEALERS CONTROL PRICES? 


As for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s fears of chains using their superior 
knowledge of markets to play the sellers 
in one area against those in another, and 
of refusing to buy unless prices are re- 
duced to the level at which they can buy 
elsewhere, Mr. Hoffman thinks that so 
long as these practices result only in 
equalizing prices in different markets, no 
legitimate complaint can be made. In 
cases of local gluts and shortages, he 
considers the influence of large buyers in 
equalizing prices and supplies salutary. 
Mr. Hoffman parries the accusation that 
chains depress prices and that such de- 
pression works backward to producers 
and forces independents to make lower 
bids for their supplies, thus forcing down 
prices all along the line; Mr. Hoffman 
reminds us that a reduction in retail 
prices tends to increase movement into 
consumption and to require retailers to 
increase their purchases, thus strength- 
ening prices. He adds: “If this takes 
place, it is difficult to see how retail price 
cutting can be reflected back to the pro- 
ducer unless the general market condi- 
tions warrant it.’ 

It has been said, also, by wholesale and 
and retail food merchants that if a large 
distributor, with a highly integrated or- 
ganization, sells a long list of staples and 


5 Large-Scale Organization in the Food Industries, 


op. cit. 
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in addition other merchandise, such as 
canned foods, not so staple, at cost or at 
prices slightly below or above cost, there 
is a tendency toward monopoly. It 
must be noted that these accusations 
have been made by competitors, who can 
hardly be expected to have an entirely 
unprejudiced point of view. 

Some corporations in the food industry 
have grown astonishingly in the last few 
years, but they are inthe minority. De- 
spite these instances, as Mr. Hoffman 
points out, concentration in the food field 
does not approach that in other impor- 
tant industries. In retail food distribu- 
tion, the largest firm does only from 12 to 
14 per cent of the total business. In 
food manufacturing, the 33 per cent of 
cheese production credited to one firm 
is comparable with 56 per cent of binders 
in the farm-machinery business. 


CHAIN-STORE PROFITS 


Although some grocery chains have 
made a _ higher-than-average rate of 
return on invested capital, their doing so 
does not mean that they are mono- 
polistic. Their high profits have been 
due not to the manipulation of food 
prices but to operating advantages which 
have resulted in reduction of the costs of 
distribution. However, the profits of 
large and efficient food chains began to 
decline even before the depression. The 
reasons for the decline have been as- 
cribed to competition among the chains 
and to keener competition by the inde- 
pendents. The rates of return on total 
invested capital for the six leading gro- 
cery chains declined from 23.5 per cent 
in 1929 to 12.5 per cent in 1935. The 
earnings of five food chains, expressed as 
percentages of their capitalization, fell 
from 25.71 per cent in 1926 to 6.94 per 


cent in 1937. The profit margins of five 
leading grocery chains went down from 
3.42 per cent in 1926 to 2.08 per cent in 
1936. This record certainly does not 
suggest monopoly. 


PRICE CUTTING NOT MONOPOLY 


One of Mr. Hoffman’s most significant 
observations in his report to the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee was: 
“The nearest thing we ever have had to 
monopoly in grocery retailing, for exam- 
ple, was the old village grocery store. 
The prices which it charged were not 
elastic and usually not very competitive 
until the automobile made them so.” 
He also says that chains have never suc- 
ceeded in enhancing prices to consumers 
and that they have not even tried to do 
so and that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s charge of price cutting should be 
considered an unfair trade practice 
rather than an evidence of monopoly. 
To the charge that the chains vary their 
prices from store to store, he answers that 
the interest of a particular group of re- 
tailers should not be confused with that 
of consumers. He thinks that the 
elimination of competition by price 
cutting is rare in the grocery industry. 


TESTIMONY AT CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 


The accusation of monopoly in retail 
food distribution brought against the 
chains has been thoroughly discussed and 
well answered in the hearings on Mr. 
Patman’s bill to tax large interstate 
chains out of existence. In one sense, 
Mr. Patman has done the chains a 
greater service than any public-relations 
counsel has rendered. By pushing his 
bill year after year, he gave the chains 
the greatest opportunity they have ever 
had to tell their story, and they have 
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taken full advantage of it. The hearings 
constitute the most exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject on record. 

Dr. Malcolm P. McNair, Professor of 
Marketing in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has an unusual vantage point 
from which to view trends in distribu- 
tion. Because of this, and because of 
the authority his words carry among 
economists, the following extracts from 
his testimony are worth considering: 


If people are afraid of monopolistic tendencies 
in the manufacturing field, the growing strength 
of the large-scale retail distributor is a valuable 
antidote to such monopolistic tendencies. ... 

If consumers must trust to the competition 
between these half dozen manufacturers of the 
branded and widely advertised product, I think 
they are in a less favorable position than if some 
of the retail distributors are sufficiently strong 
and powerful to stand up in their boots and 
bargain effectively with the manufacturers. ... 

I am convinced that competitive conditions 
today in America are much healthier because of 
the existence of chain stores and other large retail 
distributors than they would be if strong manu- 
facturers were in a position to dominate rela- 
tively weak wholesale and retail distributors. 
If the Congress should enact the Patman bill 
under the impression that it was thereby pro- 
tecting consumers from monopoly, it would 
achieve exactly the reverse effect. It would 
deprive consumers of one of their most effective 
protections against monopoly. Chain stores 
and other large-scale retail distributors con- 
stitute a very important part of the checks and 
balances in our economic system... .° 


FINDINGS OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


After a six-year study of chain stores, 
the Federal Trade Commission reported 
to Congress in 1934 that practically no 
one had proved the existence of any 
contracts between, or combinations of, 
competitive chains to fix prices, control 

* Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 


Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 76th Congress, 
3d Session, on H. R. 1, Vol. II, pp. 1269-1271. 
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production, divide territory, or otherwise 
seek to restrain competition by united 
action. The Commission stated that so 
far as known no cases had ever been 
prosecuted by State officials against 
chain stores for monopoly, restraint of 
trade, or price discrimination, although 
most States have long had statutes di- 
rected against such practices.’ 


FINDINGS OF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


However, the investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission may seem too 
old to have the bearing now that it did 
have at the time the findings were pub- 
lished. But the Department of Agri- 
culture made a study of the produce busi- 
ness in the Northeastern States in 1937, 
and it is worth while noting that much 
has been said against the largest chain 
for its behavior in that business. The 
Department found no evidence of mo- 
nopolistic control by the chains. It re- 
ported that all the chains together were 
not doing more than 30 to 35 per cent of 
the food business, and that no single 
chain had done more than 10 to 12 per 
cent of the total. Despite tremendous 
growth of chains in recent years, the De- 
partment reported retailing as the most 
competitive phase of the whole economic 
system.® 


CHAINS AND BUSINESS FAILURES 


In answer to the accusation that chains 
are achieving monopoly by driving inde- 
pendents out of business, it is worth not- 
ing that in the record of causes of failure, 
competition is credited with only 2.25 
per cent, and that includes not only 
chains, but other independents.® 

1 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 605. 

8 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 723. 


§ Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 629. Bradstreet’s Failure Statistics— 
1931. 
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In a study of the principal causes in 
397 retail-business failures in Chicago, 
: those attributed to chain competition 
represented 9.32 per cent.!° The Census 
Survey of Business, 1937-1938, reported 
an average sales gain of 22.8 per cent for 
the individual stores as against 17.1 per 
cent for the corporate chains in the 
period 1935-1937." In the literature 
on chains, there is much about the chains 
driving the independents out of business, 
but little about independents who suc- 
ceed despite chain-store competition or 
who force chain stores to close. The 
story of two former chain-store clerks 
who set up their own grocery store in a 
small Connecticut town and in four 
years’ time did an annual volume of 
$215,000, in the face of competition from 
six large self-service markets and numer- 
ous Chain stores, does not sound as if the 
spirit of independence had been killed in 
the grocery business, nor as if inde- 
pendent grocers were suffering from the 
tyranny of monopoly.” The Progressive 
Grocer has told similar stories month by 
month for many years. 


VIRILITY OF INDEPENDENT MERCHANT 


Dr. Virgil D. Reed, Acting Director 
of the’ Census, has pointed out the 
following salient features in the summary 
of retail trade of the 1939 census: Inde- 
pendent retail merchants have increased 
their portion of the total retail business 
of the country after experiencing some- 
thing of a setback during the depression 
years. In 1939 they did 74.7 per cent, 
in 1935, 73.3 per cent, and in 1929, 77.6 
percent. The chains, on the other hand, 


10 Hearings, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 629. (John H. Cover, 
University of Chicago, Business and Personal Failure and 
Readjustment in Chicago [Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1933], p. 18.) 

Ul Hearings, op. cit., p. 633. 

12 Jbid., Vol. II, p. 731. 


suffered a marked loss from 1935 though 
doing slightly better than in 1929, their 
percentages for the years being 21.7 per 
cent in 1939, 23.3 per cent in 1935, and 
20.3 per cent in 1929. In the record of 
stores, the independent merchants out- 
numbered the chains thirteen to one, 
having 92 per cent of all retail stores in 
1939, 

In 1939, the independent merchants 
did 66 per cent of the sales through 
grocery and combination stores while 
chains did 34 per cent, these percentages 
being approximately the same as those 
for 1935. The independents increased 
their sales from 1935 to 1939 by 17 per 
cent, while the chains’ gain was 16 per 
cent. 

The census reports an increase in 
independent grocery stores from 389,496 
in 1935 to 404,581 in 1939. Is it likely 
that if the chains exercise monopoly 
15,000 new grocers would go into an 
already overcrowded business, especially 
when it is well known that the greatest 
weakness in retail food distribution is 
the excessive number of ill-equipped 
proprietors? 


THE CHAINS AND AGRICULTURE 


There is another point of indirect 
evidence. Would twenty-five national 
agricultural organizations, and many 
others in forty-three States, have 
adopted resolutions commending the 
agricultural program of the food chains, 
and condemning antichain taxation, if 
they had considered chains monopolis- 
tic?!’ Why should the food chains have 
changed the farmers’ prospective disaster 
into profits for the farmers and benefits 
for the consumers? Would it not have 
been the typical part of monopoly to 


18 [bid., Vol. II, pp. 966-975; 1003-1004, 
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take the utmost advantage of the sellers’ 
distress? But the food chains through- 
out the past decade have carried on sales 


campaigns ranging alphabetically from 
apples and avocados to tomatoes and 


turkeys that have been most instrumen- 
tal in moving surpluses at a profit to the 
farmers. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE 


In competition with the chains, the 
independents have done better than most 
of them realize, and certainly they have 
put up a better fight than the advocates 
of a subsidy by chain-store taxation 
admit. The writer has been so inter- 
ested in the development of chains and 
independents that he has made a sta- 
tistical tabulation (tables 1 and 2) based 
on the annual reviews published by The 
Progressive Grocer. The figures have 
been adjusted from 1936 onward to 
bring them into harmony with the 1939 
census. The most significant fact in 
this record is that the independents’ 
percentage of the total food business 
declined only four per cent in ten years. 
The relation between the chains and 
independents remained fairly constant 
during the decade, despite the severe 
competition of the chains, the advent of 
supermarkets, the decline in consump- 
tion in 1932, and the violent drop in 
prices in the early years of the period. 

The author has prepared this tabula- 
tion so that students of food distribution 
may see at a glance the course of the 
business and may have an additional 
check on authoritative records. The 
independents have lost sales as the 
chains lost, and have gained as the 
chains gained. That does not mean that 
the independents followed the chains as 
leaders, but that both were affected by 
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the general course of business and 
especially by price fluctuations. Al- 
though there seems to be little relation 
in the independents’ loss of sales as com- 
pared with that of the chains, their 
declines seem to have been more severe 
in bad years. 

In six years out of the ten sales in- 
creased, and in four of those six the 
independents’ gains were greater than 
those of the chains. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the inde- 
pendents’ record is the number of stores. 
The increase has been almost constant 
throughout the period, although there 
was a wholesome decline from 1932 to 
1934 that has been unfortunately offset 
by the increase from 1936 to 1939. On 
the other hand, the number of chain 
grocery stores has declined almost con- 
tinuously throughout the decade, the 
increase in 1934 being comparatively 
negligible. 

The record of total food-store sales 
indicates the comparative stability of the 
food business and, when considered with 
such records as there are of food tonnage, 
indicates that the variation is due for 
the most part to price fluctuations. 
The record of the voluntary and co- 
éperative groups (see table 2) is perhaps 
the most encouraging one from the inde- 
pendents’ point of view, and it is the 
more remarkable in that this growth has 
occurred within the last decade and a 
half. The record suggests that these 
groups, too, are now reaching maturity. 

The independents have put up a good 
fight, they have improved their stores 
and their methods, but they still have 
much to learn by way of codperation, and 
it must not be forgotten that an indi- 
vidual merchant’s store is more adapt- 
able than the store of a large chain 
can be. 
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TABLE 1. TRENDS IN RETAIL Foop DistrIBUTION 


1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 

Total food-store M 
sales! ($000,000s)11,350 10,817 10,287 10,603 10,026 9,202 8,600 7,781? 8,400 10,350 12,200 12,5142 
Food sales—in- 

crease or de- R 
crease by per- 

centages....... +5 +5.1 —2.9 +5.7 +8.9 +2223 +8 —4 —16.6 -—3 

Retail food prices‘ 96.6 95.2 97.8 105.3 101.3 100.4 93.7 84.1 86.4 103.9 126 132.5 
Total independent C 
and _ chain gro- 

cery and combi- 

nation store saies 

($000,000s) ..... 9,010 8,577 8, 137 8, 356 7,926 7,352? 6,650 6,145? 6,450 8,050 9,100 9, 3052 
Independent gro- T 
cery and combi- 
nation store sales 

($000,000s) ... 5,830 5, 664 5,480 5,658 5, 288 4,826? 4,310 3,867? 4,100 5,300 6,200 6,376? T 
Chain grocery 

and combination S 
store sales ($000,- 

000s)§......... . 3,180 2,913 2,657 2,698 2,638 2,526 2,340 2,278? 2,350 2,750 2,900 2,9292 
Independents’ 

percentage of 

total food busi- 


Chains’ percent- 

age of total food F 
business....... 33+ 348 338 328 33.3¢ 348 358 30 29 30 30 308 
Independent-store 

sales—per cent 

increase or de- 

crease over year 

before....... : +3 +3 —3 +7 +10 +2673 +9.5 —3 —17.8 —4 +3.4 
Chain-store sales 

—per cent in- 

crease or de- 

crease over year 

rere +9.5 +9 —1.5 +2 +4.5 +1273 +6 —6 —15.5 —1 +10 
Total number of 

retail food stores 

(in 000s). ... . 604.4 605.6 600 601 601 603 566.5 586 606 
Total number of 

grocery and com- 

bination stores 

(in 000s). ..... 446 447 441 441 440 4402 413 424.5 443 456 s 
Number of inde- 
pendent grocery 
and combination I 
stores (in 000s) 405 404 396 392 389 389 363 375 393 399 
Number of chain 

grocery and com- 

bination stores 

(in 000s)... an 40 41 43 47.75 49 49 50 49.5 50 57 





> -*~, — => —_ * 


Notes: 1. Exclusive of sale of food and groceries to consumers through miscellaneous stores (road stands, variety stores, 
drug stores, etc.) 

. Source: Census of Business 

. Increase over 1933; Census of Business figures 

. Retail Food Price Index of Bureau of Labor Statistics—average prices, 1935-39 = 100 

. Includes grocery stores, combination stores, delicatessen stores, food sales of general stores, and ‘‘other food 
stores’’ with grocery departments 

6. Includes only “grocery and combination store”’ classification 


one. &w hb 
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TABLE 2. VOLUNTARY AND COOPERATIVE GROUPS 


1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1934 1933 
Wholesaler-sponsored groups 
Number of organizations ........ 521 521 521 534 508 446 441 
Number of retail stores.......... 81,081 81,081 82,831 81,242 77,889 62,255 61,707 
Retailer-owned wholesalers 
Number of organizations........ 161 161 161 166 164 136 136 
Number of retail stores.......... 25,042 25,042 25,006 24,849 23,604 21,856 21,856 
Codperative groups 
Number of organizations ........ 71 71 71 109 130 197 199 
Number of retail stores.......... 2,627 2,627 2,588 3,949 5,648 7,917 7,934 
Total number of voluntary chain 
and coéperative organizations... 753 753 753 809 802 779 776 
Total number of retail members 
GC occataw te tae aahanes 108,750 108,750 110,425 110,040 107,141 92,045 91,497 
Sales of voluntary and codperative 
stores ($000,000s)............. 2,740 2,350 2,400 2,600 
Percentage of chain and independent- 
grocery and combination store 
volume done by voluntary and 
codperative stores............. 30 30 32 32 33.3 33.3 30 
Percentage of independents’ volume 
done by voluntary and codépera- 
ek ors 00s vaca s appa va 47 47 47 47 50 50 ‘4 
CONCLUSION justifiable to ascribe to this competition 


“Monopoly! Monopoly!” has been the 
cry in and out of the halls of Congress 
for fifteen years or more and in grocery- 
trade conventions and literature for a 
longer period, and yet no case of monop- 
oly against the chains has been proved. 
The published records not only do not 
sustain the charge, but refute it. 

Competition between chains and inde- 
pendents has improved the merchandis- 
ing methods of both. In fact, it seems 
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the development of voluntary and co- 
Operative groups among independents. 
That development was as close an imita- 
tion of chain methods as could be made 
and still retain independence, and it in 
turn resulted in the growth of super- 
markets. In the battle, one side de 
velops a new weapon and the other- 
improves upon it. The battle is fierce 
enough to improve the economic system 
constantly, and therefore to work for the 
public welfare. 














Loss-Leader Regulations 


Etmer O. SCHALLER 


Today, as never before, merchants must cope with numerous Government 


regulations. 


This article summarizes and classifies the chief provisions 


contained in State loss-leader laws. 


Government regulation is increasing at 
a terrific pace. One phase of this regula- 
tion is that of loss-leader legislation. In 
1935, California enacted a law banning 
loss leaders, and within a six-year period 
about thirty States passed similar laws. 
These laws, commonly called unfair 
trade practice acts, prohibit the sale of 
merchandise at prices lower than the 
“floor” price, which is done for the pur- 
pose of injuring competitors and destroy- 
ing competition. Violation is deemed a 
misdemeanor and injured parties may 
sue for triple damages in most States. 


TYPES OF LAWS 


States differ among themselves on how 
the lowest legal price should be calcu- 
lated. One group of States defines the 
“floor” of prices as cost. The cost is 
variously defined as the invoice cost; the 
replacement cost; cost or replacement, 
whichever is lower; or the manufacturer’s 
wholesale list price. 

A second group of States defines the 
lowest legal price as cost plus the ‘‘ex- 
penses of doing business” of the indi- 
vidual distributor. The cost of doing 
business is the total of all expenses 
incurred in the conduct of the business 
and must include without limitation the 
following items: labor (including the 
salaries of executives and officers), rent, 
interest on borrowed capital, deprecia- 
tion, maintenance of equipment, delivery 
costs, auditing expenses, credit losses, all 
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types of licenses, taxes, insurance, and 
advertising. In some States, the cost of 
doing business is the average cost for the 
preceding twelve months. This type of 
law has been severely criticized in some 
quarters because it defines the ‘‘floor’’ of 
prices as cost plus all expenses. If, 
during a depression, a store sells most of 
its goods at a net loss instead of at a net 
profit, most of its goods are labeled loss- 
leaders. It is illogical to designate these 
goods as leaders under the circumstances. 
If all goods are sold at a loss, it is even 
more clear that these goods cannot be 
called leaders in any real sense. 

A third and the largest group of States 
defines the ‘‘floor’’ of prices as cost plus 
a stated per cent above cost, such as six 
per cent. Most States in this group 
require the stated per cent above cost to 
be used only in the absence of proof that 
the individual distributor has an expense 
rate lower than the stated per cent. If 
the merchant can offer this proof, he can 
substitute the actual expense rate for the 
stated per cent in determining his man- 
datory minimum prices. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE LAW 


Nearly all States that prohivit loss- 
leaders provide for certain exceptions. 
The most common exceptions are in con- 
nection with the sale of perishable 
merchandise, of imperfect or damaged 
goods, and of seasonal merciandise; 
genuine clearance sales; and final liqui- 
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dation sales. Another common excep- 
tion is that a retailer may cut his prices 
below the minimum price in order to 
meet competition, provided that his 
competitor’s price is not an illegal price. 
For example, if a retailer’s floor price is 
one dollar and his competitor’s price is 
ninety cents because of the latter’s lower 
purchase cost or lower expenses, the 
retailer can reduce his price to that of his 
competitor without performing an illegal 
act. 


A RECENT COURT DECISION 


A question has arisen whether the 
expense rate mentioned in some of these 
laws is the rate for the entire business or 
the rate applicable to individual lines. 
This question was recently answered by 
a county superior court in Seattle in 
connection with proceedings charging 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany with selling cigarettes at an illegally 
low price. On the basis of its cost- 
accounting system, the chain was able 
to prove that it did not sell cigarettes at 
a price lower than cost plus the cost of 
selling cigarettes. The court decided 
that the retailer is permitted to use 
segregated costs applicable to the 
product at issue instead of over-all costs 
covering all items stocked. The court, 
in ruling in favor of the chain, has 
established the principle of segregated 
costs. 

Loss-leader laws have been passed for 
the purpose of eliminating the evils 
resulting from rabid price cutting. The 
problem of enforcement, however, is an 
extremely difficult one to solve, especially 
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because of the necessity of proving intent 
to injure competitors and destroy compe- 
tition. In some States, groups of 
merchants are attempting to have the 
legal ‘‘floor’”’ of prices raised higher and 
higher, thereby alienating a large number 
of former proponents of this type of 
legislation who now believe the motive 
back of this type of law is primarily to 
raise prices unreasonably rather than to 
protect merchants and others against 
vicious and uneconomic price cutting. 
Although the lower courts have declared 
certain parts of the California and 
Minnesota laws to be unconstitutional, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has not passed upon their constitution- 
ality to date. 





(Continued from page 111) 


be started when there is sufficient stock on hand 
to give adequate protection. 

7. Provide the necessary protection against 
running out of stock by verifying, when the 
first group order is placed, that there is on hand 
for each item an amount equal to the ordering 
point.’ 

8. After a few reorders of stock, check the 
ordering amount and ordering point and if an 
adjustment is necessary change the ordering 
amount on the next group order so that on the 
order after that there will be on hand the right 
ordering point stock when the order is started 
(see 7). Then proceed as before, ordering the 
normal ordering amount on subsequent orders. 


This method of operation will result in 
lowered operating costs in addition to 
securing the other advantages of group 
ordering. 


3 See paper in Purchasing for September 1941 for method 
of setting ordering points. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


How Much Do You Know about Chain Stores? 


(Answers are found on page 128.) 


. Which of the following statements are true? 


a) The average size of unit stores is increasing. 
b) There is a tendency to locate stores in downtown business districts rather than in neighborhood 


and outlying districts. 
c) Increased emphasis is being placed on complete assortments rather than on stock turnover. 
d) The store manager’s responsibility is being broadened so as to give him greater control over the 


operation of his store. 


. In which one of the following lines do chain stores do the largest per cent of business? 


Groceries Drugs Hardware Variety goods 


. Which of the following figures is most accurate regarding the percentage of all retail sales made by 


chain stores? 


12% 22% 32% 42% 52% 


. Chains provide employment for what per cent of all persons employed in retailing? 


8% 18% 28% 38% 48% 


. Approximately how many States have license taxes especially for chain stores? 


5 100 20 30 40 


. On the average, what per cent of the total number of employees working for chain organizations 


work in the central offices? 
6% 16% 26% 36% 46% 


. On the average, how many stores does each supervisor or superintendent have under his control? 


9 19 29 59 109 


. In chain organizations, a distributor is a person who does which one of the following jobs? 


a) Distributes pay envelopes to employees 

b) Distributes indirect expenses to stores 

c) Distributes employees among stores 

d) Determines the quantity and type of merchandise to be sent to the stores 


. The private brands of coffee of what chain are generally conceded to outsell any manufacturer’s 


brand? 
Which one of the following chains has stores in the greatest number of States? 
A. & P. Woolworth J. C. Penney 
In 1940, limited-price variety chains earned what per cent of profit (net gain before income taxes) 
on net sales? : 
2% 5% 7% 10% 15% 
In periods of economic depression, does the per cent of business obtained by chains generally go up, 
down, or stay about the same? 
Which of the following are voluntary chains? 
a) Ben Franklin League 
.b) Safeway Grocery Company 
c) Sears, Roebuck and Company 
d) Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
Is it true that the Robinson-Patman Act requires chain stores to pay a tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to obtain a chain-store license? 
Voluntary chains sell about what per cent of all the food sold at retaili n the United States? 


1% 10% 2% 50% 














Teachers’ Section 





Laboratory Materials for Selling Classes 


C. A. NoLan 


This extensive list of sources for merchandise cartons and training films 
will be of value to all teachers of distributive education. 


CARTON MERCHANDISE 


Effective instruction in selling classes 
is enhanced by the use of adequate ma- 
terials with which to work. In many 
instances teachers in this field are handi- 
capped by not knowing the sources of 
supply of these materials. The list 
presented here includes all the firms who 
have codperated with the author 
in supplying either real or carton 
merchandise. 

The use of carton merchandise will be 
most effective if a separate room is 
available as a retail laboratory. Many 
other branches of work in our schools use 
a laboratory, and retailing should be 
given the same advantages. In using a 
separate laboratory room, a more real- 
istic atmosphere will be created and the 
problem of storage will be satisfactorily 
solved. The counters and shelving can 
be supplied at a nominal cost if the boys 
in the retailing class will construct them 
in the industrial-arts shop. Wrapping 
paper, bags, and scotch tape or twine 
are inexpensive adjuncts that should be 
available. The nearest branch of the 
National Cash Register Company will be 
most codperative in the use of one of its 
registers for a reasonable length of time. 

The merchants in most communities 
will permit the use of their merchandise 
for short periods in the school’s retailing 
laboratory. This makes an excellent 
sequel to the use of the carton merchan- 
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dise. The instructor should be tactful 
in requesting use of the merchandise from 
a cross section of the merchants in the 
community. This may mean _ that 
practically all of the merchants in 
selected lines of business in a community 
will codperate over a period of years. 


FILMS 


The films listed are the regular motion- 
picture film and the sound-slide types. 
Some of these are free; others may be had 
at a nominal rental cost. Number ten 
under Training Films is most aptly titled 
and most certainly conveys a worth- 
while point when thrown on the screen. 
The type of training being offered will 
largely determine the selection of films 
from this list. 


SCHOOL STORES 


The use of materials of the type 
indicated will permit realism in this 
work. A teaching situation of this kind 
lends itself to an automatic response of 
student enthusiasm. While it is not 
contended that such school retailing 
“laboratories” provide as good experi- 
ence as coéperative work in schools, they 
are far better than classroom instruction 
alone. In many localities, the situation 
is such that codperative work cannot be 
undertaken—at least at the present time. 
And there are parents who may hesitate 
to have their children start actual work 
while in school but will welcome the 
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opportunity for them to gain some prac- 
tical experience in the school itself. 

Grocery carton merchandise is avail- 
able from the following firms: 


1. Best Foods, Incorporated 
2816 South Kilbourn Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. Burnham and Morill Company 
Advertising Department 
Box 1871 
Portland, Maine 

3. Campbell Soup Company 
Advertising Department 
Camden, N. J. 

4. Carnation Milk Company 
Advertising Department 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

5. Church and Dwight 
Advertising Department 
70 Pine Street 
New York, N. Y. 

6. R. B. Davis Company 
Sales Department 
Jackson Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 

7. Durkee Famous Foods 
Advertising Department 
3702 Iron Street 
Chicago, Il. 

8. General Mills 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

9. G. H. Hammond Company 
Advertising Department 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, Il. 

10. Hills Brothers Coffee Company 
2 Harrison Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 

11. John L. Jelke 
Advertising Department 
759 South Washtenaw Avenue 
Chicago, Il. 

12. Junket 
Chris-Hanson Laboratory 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

13. Kellogg Company 
Advertising Department 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

14. Lamont, Corliss and Company 
Sales Department 


60 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 

15. Minnesota Valley Canning Company 
Le-Sueur, Minn. 

16. Proctor and Gamble 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

17. Ralston Food 
Educational Service Division 
Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Mo. 

18. Reid, Murdock and Company 
Chicago, Ill. 

19. Richmond Chase Company 
Advertising Department 
San Jose, Cal. 

20. Salada Tea Company 
Advertising Department 
Stuart and Berkeley Streets 
Boston, Mass. 

21. Southern Rice Sales Company 
11 Beach Street 
New York, N. Y. 

22. Standard Brands 
New York, N. Y. 

23. Stokley Brothers and Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

24. Vincennes Packing Corporation 
Vincennes, Ind. 

25. Wander Company 
Sales Department 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 


Miscellaneous materials for a setup 
are available from the following: 


1. Drackett Products Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
2. Hygienic Products 
Canton, Ohio 
3. Lowe Brothers Company 
Advertising Department 
- 424 East Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
4. Brooke, Smith, French and Dorrance, Inc. 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
(Will provide a reasonable number of dis- 
play materials designed to promote the 
food products of certain States.) 


Training films 


1. Along Main Street. Distributed to bottler 
of Coca-Cola. Contact nearest bottling 
company. 














10. 


af. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


17. 


. Packaging Marches On. 





TEACHERS’ SECTION 


. Art of Selling, 16 mm; sound; one reel; 40 


minutes; rental. Loucks and Norling Stu- 
dios, 245 West 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 


. Battle of the Age, 16 mm; sound; free loan; 


electric refrigerators. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. Beware of ‘“Mentalitis,” 16 mm; sound; two 


reels; rental. Ideal Pictures Company, 28 
East Eighth Street, Chicago, IIl. 


. Dog Daze, 16 mm; sound; free loan; electric 


refrigerators. Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. The House Next Door, 16 mm; sound; free 


loan; electric kitchen. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. How Demonstrations Make Sales, methods 


of demonstrating. Ray-Bell Films, Inc., 
2269 Ford Road, St. Paul, Minn. 


. How the G. E. Pays for Itself, 16 mm; sound- 


slide film; refrigeration. General Electric 
Company, Appliance and Merchandise 
Department, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


. Human Touch, distributed to bottlers of 


Coca-Cola. Contact nearest bottling com- 


pany. 

It’s the Little Things That Count, 16 mm; 
sound; freeloan. Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Il. 

Making a Sales Presentation Stay Presented, 
$1.50, sales analysis. Ideal Pictures Com- 
pany, 30 East Eighth Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Modern Salesman, 16 mm; silent; 1 reel; 
rental. Magull brothers, 1944 Boston 
Road, New York, N. Y. 

Mutiny in the Kitchen, 16 mm; sound; free 
loan; electric ranges. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Over the Counter and Off the Shelf, a film pro- 
duced by Modern Packing. Modern Pack- 
ing, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Stresses good pack- 
age; free loan. Breskin Publishing Com- 
pany, 122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Two Salesmen in Search of an Order, 16 mm; 
silent; three reels; free; annual membership 
required. Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
What Are the Principles of a Sale? sound- 
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18. 


19. 


10. 


ii. 
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slide film. General Electric Company, 
Appliance and Merchandising Department, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

When and How to Close a Sale, sound-slide 
film. General Electric Company, Appliance 
and Merchandising Department, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Why Your Work Should Be Organized, sound- 
slide film. General Electric Company, Ap- 
pliance and Merchandising Department, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Product Films 


. Coffee—From Brazil to You, A. & P. Coffee 


Service, Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D. C., sole distributor 


. Exploring the Coffee Continent, A. & P. 


Coffee Service. Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, 19 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


. Heinz 57 Varieties, Pure Foods Products. 


Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., 7635 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


. Food Production from Farm to Cannery, 4 


small reels; 35 minutes. Vincennes Packing 
Company, Vincennes, Ind. 


. Imprisoned Freshness, 16 mm; silent; two 


reels; frozen foods. Y.M.C.A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


. Modern Milk, 16 mm; silent; one reel; free; 


history of evaporated milk. Evaporated 
Milk Association, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


. The Romance of Food, sound; two reels; 


Armour and Company. Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Story of the Fuller Brush, 16 mm; sound; free 


Castle Films, 135 South LaSalle 


Chicago, Ill. 


loan. 
Street, 


. Suitability Sells Suits, sound-slide film; free 


loan. Associated Wool Industries, 386 
Fourth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Trip through the Stock Yards, sound-slide 
film. Armour and Company, Sales Promo- 
tion Department, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Facing the Facts; Selling; The Comeback, free 
loan; sound-strip. Lever Brothers, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
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National Consumer-Retailer Council Publications 
of Interest to Educators 


The National Consumer-Retailer 
Council (8 West 40th Street, New York 
City) has announced that it has available 
four publications of interest to educators. 
They are suitable for high-school and 
college courses in consumer education, 
home economics, and commercial educa- 
tion. Two of these can be obtained on 
request; for the other two a charge is 
made. 

The Council describes these publica- 
tions as follows: 

1. Informative Labeling. This twenty- 
four-page illustrated manual defines an 
informative label and presents the ad- 
vantages of informative labeling to the 
consumer, retailer, and manufacturer. 
Price 25¢; discount available on orders 
for ten or more copies. 

2. Informative Selling. This ninety- 
page, illustrated, hard-cover book shows 
how the retailer can serve both his in- 
terests and those of the consumer by 
using more specific information about 
merchandise in sales training, labeling, 
advertising, and display. Price $1.00; 
discount available on orders for ten or 
more copies. 

3. Food Labels Approved by the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council. This 
mimeographed leaflet describes the 
Council’s project for the informative and 
grade labeling of canned foods. Free. 
Not more than five copies can be sent 
to the members of any one class. 

4. Textile Labels Approved by the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council. This 
mimeographed leaflet describes the 
Council’s activities in relation to the 
informative labeling of textile products. 
Free. Not more than five copies can be 
sent to the members of any one class. 


All of these publications may be 
ordered from the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Incorporated, Eight 
West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

The National Consumer-Retailer 
Council is a noncommercial, nonprofit- 
making organization made up of national 
consumer and retailer organizations. 
All work is carried out through the co- 
6perative efforts of the representatives 
of these organizations. The consumer 
members have the majority vote on all 
matters of policy and membership. 


A Well-Planned 
Cooperative Program 


The Vocational High School of Minne- 
apolis has developed a comprehensive 
program of retail training that is re- 
ported in its revised edition of Cur- 
riculum—Retail Training. 

The course is no dumping ground for 
backward students. High-school sopho- 
mores are carefully chosen. They are 
given two years of training in subject 
matter and in practical experience in the 
school’s vocational retail shop before 
they are placed in “downtown” retail 
stores. Here they must work 350 hours 
on temporary jobs (or two months on 
steady jobs) before qualifying for 
diplomas. 

A one-year postgraduate course is also 
provided and students are placed in 
stores after one term of training. 

Details of the courses granted, of the 
rating methods, and of the operation of 
the retail shop are found in the bulletin 
referred to above. 














Book Reviews 


Retail Principles and Methods, by D. J. 
Duncan and C. F. Phillips. Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin, 1941, 1,072 pages. 


Just twenty years ago a leading New York 
merchant stated that everything worth recording 
about retailing could be covered in a book of 
two hundred pages. Today we are presented 
with a book over five times as long and every 
topic included seems worth while and necessary 
for a grasp of retailing in its many aspects, yet 
the book lacks information on the purchase of 
store supplies, on store protection, and on 
problems of building maintenance. To one of 
the major phases of retailing, publicity, is de- 
voted only a single chapter. 

Duncan and Phillips’s massive book is a first- 
class compilation. It draws on nearly all the 
previously published sources of information— 
books, pamphlets, and reports—and skillfully 
chooses the meat of each. For the general 
student, it presents in one volume the essence of 
information gleaned from a thousand sources. 

But the book makes few new contributions of 
its own. The authors seem to have gone to 
school to other authors rather than to the retail 
merchant himself. They are content to reflect 
what others say rather than to determine what 


there is to say. 
J. W. W. 


Principles of Retailing, by Clare Wright 
Barker and Ira Dennis Anderson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1941, 480 pages. 


Principles of Retailing by Barker and Ander- 
son was first published in 1935. Since that time 
some important changes have taken place in the 
retail field and much new literature has been 
published. The authors are wise, therefore, to 
bring their book up to date, to make some 
organizational changes in the material, to take 
advantage of the statistics from the recent 
census of distribution, and generally to make 
their book more useful. 

The new second edition presents virtually a 
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complete survey of the retail field. The chapters 
treat the development of retailing, store loca- 
tion, store layout, store fixtures and equipment, 
store organization, customer demand, buying, 
receiving, pricing, merchandise budgeting and 
control, stock turn and inventory, expense 
control, sales promotion and advertising, retail 
salesmanship, credits and collections, and 
personnel management. 

The authors might have given more detailed 
considerations to customer services, but in 
general the book is complete and comprehensive. 
It should be valuable as a text for a survey course 
in retailing and as a source of general informa- 
tion for the student. 

O. P. R. 


Drug Store Management, by Herman C. 
Nolen and Harold H. Maynard. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1941, 570 pages. 


This book, which describes methods, policies, 
and practices that have proved successful in 
drugstores, has been designed to meet the 
everyday needs of practising pharmacists as well 
as those of students in schools of pharmacy. 

Its thirty chapters cover practically every 
phase of drugstore retailing. Six chapters are 
devoted to a discussion of merchandising various 
lines, such as cosmetics, photographic supplies, 
and candy. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the two chapters on legal aspects and the one on 


insurance are especially good. 
E. O. S. 


Distribution Costs—An International Di- 
gest, by M. P. McNair, S. F. Teele, 
and F. G. Mulhearn. Boston: Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1941, 650 pages. 


An international encyclopedia of distribution 
costs in approximately thirty separate lines of 
business and for years ranging over the past 
quarter of a century has just been issued by 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 
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The purpose of this compendium, entitled 
Distribution Costs—An International Digest, is 
to bring together in one volume, for the use of 
business men and research workers, a summary 
of all the available surveys of distributive costs, 
margins, and profits. This volume, for example, 
summarizes department-store operating costs in 
the United States for nineteen years, in England 
for nine years, and in Germany for eleven years. 

Surveys of retailers’ costs predominate, with 
chains and independent dealers treated sepa- 
rately as far as the data are available. Figures 
are reproduced, however, for more than ten 
wholesale trades; and the only existing published 
surveys (other than census figures) of manu- 
facturers’ distribution costs are presented. 

This survey provides an invaluable com- 
pendium, not for the general public, but rather 
for the serious student of affairs, whether in 
business, in the university, or in government, 
who is interested in a full exploration of distribu- 
tion-costs problems. 


American Cotton Handbook, by G. R. Mer- 
rill, A. R. Macormac, and H. R. 
Mauersberger. New York: American 


Cotton Handbook Company, 1941, 
1124 pages. 


This book is the first attempt in many years 
to consolidate between two covers all the latest, 
practical information on the historic, economic, 
social, technical, as well as chemical phases of the 
cotton growing, manufacturing, and processing 
industry in America. It deals with this com- 
plete subject in an impartial, complete, and 
authoritative manner and will doubtless be 
recognized as the chief reference work in its 
field. The authors are a well-known and able 
group of three practical men, who have achieved 
eminence in the textile field, according to Dr. 
C. T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., who wrote the Foreword to this 


book. 
J. W. W. 


Boston Conference on Distribution, Retail 
Trade Board, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1941, 95 pages. 


The new problems in the field of distribution 
brought about by present world conditions 
emphasize the need for intensive planning and 
research. Because the thirteenth annual Boston 
Conference on Distribution recognizes these 
problems, the report is of timely interest. This 
year the forum considered such issues as our 
Latin American trade relations, the retailer and 
national defense, and current trends in distribu- 
tion. The opinions of present leaders in these 
fields are ably expressed in their talks made at 
this two-day symposium. To single out for 
discussion any one of the twenty-four addresses 
given at the convention might leave a wrong 
impression concerning the broad scope of the 
sessions. Authorities like Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Edward S. Marcus, Fred Lazarus, Jr., 
and Thurman W. Arnold are indicative of the 
caliber of men who were spokesmen for their 
respective fields. The report clearly cites the 
present-day approach to some requirements of 
distribution of today and in the future. 

H. K. 


Answer to Chain-Store Quiz 


. (a), (c), and (d) 
. Variety goods 
22 per cent 

. 18 per cent 

20 

. 26 per cent 
19 

. (d) 

. A. & P. 

. Woolworth 

. 7 per cent 

. Up 

. (a) and (d) 

. No 

. 25 per cent 
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